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' ' BILLEE TA YL OR. f ' 




HIS latest English success, 
which owes its being to 
Henry P. Stephens and 
Edward Solomon, is now 
in course of rehearsal 
here ; and by the time this 
number reaches my read- 
ers will be in the full tide 
of performance, and, as 1 
firmly believe, of success. 
The libretto is exceedingly amusing, and the music full 
of life and bright melody. Certain numbers in it are sure 
to be whistled and sung by every newsboy, and boot- 
black who hears them, while others will appeal forcibly 
to the more cultivated portion of the audience. The 
gentlemen who have created this operatic trifle have 
followed frankly in the steps of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
but have, unlike most imitators, very worthily rivalled 
their originals. 

The time of this attractive opera is the beginning 
of the present century ; thus giving an opportunity for 
the introduction of the quaint manners, music, and cos- 
tumes of the day. The first act passes on the shore of 
Southampton water, in a pretty garden. Billee Tay- 
lor, "a virtuous gardener," is betrothed to Phoebe 
Farleigh, a pretty village maiden, but has a rival in 
Christopher Crab, an ancient schoolmaster. Phoebe 
also has a rival, Arabella Lane, the daughter of a local 
dignitary, Sir Mincing Lane, "the self-made man." 
The charity girls from the charity school near by sing 
the song of " The Simple Young Gardener, ' ' wish Phcsbe 
all sorts of good fortune, and present their little gifts. 
Captain Felix Flapper of H. M. S. Thunderbomb ap- 
pears in company with Sir Mincing Lane, who, as 
the patron of the charity school, exercises his privilege 
of kissing the girls all round. The captain follows his 
example, both getting in return a " charity-bob" and a 
thank you, sir.". Sir Mincing Lane sings the song 
of " The Self- Made Man," the captain meantime mak- 
ing love to Phoebe, who repulses his advances. There 
are now three people interested in the removal of Bil- 
lee -the captain, the schoolmaster, and Arabella— and 
by their intervention, Ben Barnacle, the "bosun" of 
the Thunderbomb, who has come on shore with his 
press-gang, is instructed to carry him off. Barnacle 
relates his own love experiences in the song " All on 
Account of Eliza," and Billee and Crab are both seized 
and carried off. 

Two years elapse before the second act. The 
scene opens upon Portsmouth harbor, with H. M. S. 
Thunderbomb at anchor. Arabella Lane presses h ex- 
claims on Billee, who has become a lieutenant, and is 
disposed to yield and wed Arabella, on condition that 
her "father comes down handsome." At this junc- 
ture Phoebe, who, in search of her lover, ran away to 
sea, followed by her companions, the charity girls, ap- 
pears in the dress of a common sailor, answering to the 
name of Richard Carr. Captain Flapper confesses, 
in the presence of Richard Carr, the love with which 
Phoebe inspired him, and communicates the intelligence 
of Billee s approaching marriage with Arabella. Sir 
Mincing Lane has become a commander in the volun- 
teers, and now appears at the head of his company, 
and endeavors to persuade some of the sailors to join 
his command. Phoebe offers to join as a recruit, when 
she is claimed as a messmate by Barnacle, at the head 
of the sailors, and a quarrel ensues. Captain Flapper 
enters, and to quiet them sings a song, saying that all 
this is the result of love. Christopher Crab incites 
Phoebe to revenge herself upon her faithless lover Billee. 
The opportunity is given her by the entrance of Billee 
and Arabella, Crab meanwhile climbing a lamp-post to 
have a view of the expected combat. She fires at Bil- 
lee, but her aim is spoiled by the " bosun" and the 
shot strikes Crab, who disappears overboard. Phoebe 
is seized and about to be executed, but is released on 
declaring herself to be a woman. Crab is fished out 



of the water, and appears with a letter in his hand from 
the Admiral saying that Billee Taylor is a coward and 
unworthy his rank. He is disrated, and his rank be- 
stowed upon the faithful Phoebe, who rewards the gal- 
lant captain by her hand in marriage ; and the opera ends 
with a repetition of the principal numbers, including 
Sir Mincing Lane's song, the charity girls' chorus, 
Barnacle's song, " All on Account of Eliza," and Flap- 
per s song about V Love," winding up with the chorus : 

" Love ! love ! love ! the firstborn of creation ; 
Love ! love ! love ! the god of every nation ; 
Love ! love ! love ! in each and every station ; 
The ruler of the universe is Love ! love ! love !" 

So much for the plot. The music now demands con- 
sideration. There are, including the overture, twenty- 
three numbers. The overture is light ; composed in 
the old traditional style, of the principal melodies in the 
opera. An opening chorus of peasants, 

" To-day, to-day is holiday, 
We'll keep it in the usual way," 

is very bright and sparkling, and gives the operetta a 
merry start, well calculated to put the audience in the 
right humor for an evening's enjoyment. It is inter- 
rupted by the grumblings of Christopher Crab (the vil- 
lainous schoolmaster), who, inquiring as to the mean- 
ing of the noise, and being answered by the couplet 
quoted above, sings : 

li Yes, as you say, 

In the usual way. 
When the villager has a holiday, 
He keeps it in the usual way, 

And joyously carouses ; 
From morning until night 
To drink is his delight — 

He's the pride of public houses—'* 

adding in the next verse a " dig" at the Dutch courage 
induced by such carousing. The chorus kindly help 
him along at their own expense ; and then, laughing at 
him, resume their original strain. 

The next musical number is a solo for Billee Taylor 
(the virtuous gardener), in which he lauds his skill in 
his trade and his virtue as a man. The refrain of this 
song will probably make it a success.. The duet, " Ifs 
and Ans," between Arabella (Sir Mincing Lane's 
daughter) and Billee, is a trifle too good for the general 
public, unless the words should be very distinctly sung ; 
in that case the music will be swallowed for their sake. 

The succeeding chorus of charity girls, with its 
laughable stage business, and Susan s song in praise of 
Phoebe, are sure of a warm reception ; while Phoebe's 
song, descriptive of the change which occurs in a young 
girl's life when she marries, will become more and more 
liked with every hearing. The charity girls' chorus is 
as follows, the " bob" being duly acted out : 

4< Though we"re bred upon charity 

We have plenty hilarity, 
We none of us whimper or murmur or sob ; 

We stick to our letters, 

Are polite to our betters, 
And our manners we show by our charity bob— bob, bob — bob, bob ! 

Our charity bob— bob, bob— bob, bob ! 

Our charity bob !" 

Sir Mincing Lane s song, the next number, is mod- 
elled frankly on the Judge's song in " Trial by Jury" 
and the Admiral's song in "Pinafore;" to both of 
which it Bears a strong resemblance. The words are 
good enough to be transcribed here, and I give them : 

" Many years ago I made a start 
With nothing, as a grocer's boy ; 
I carried round parcels in a light spring cart, 

And served out pickles and soy. 
By dint of assiduity and dext'rous hand 

I rose a cashier to be ; 
For I always mixed the sugar with sand, 

And sloe-leaves sold for tea. 
For a self-made man you see in me, 
Not born of the aristocracy / 
It's a feather in my cap 
That I never cared a rap 
How I gathered up my L. S. D. 

Chor.— For a self-made made man, etc. 

lt My master died, and his widow forlorn 
I surveyed with a kindly eye ; 
She was not what is called a beauty born, 
Nor an angel from the sky. 



When I told my love she bestowed her hand 

And her fortune, my bride to be ; 
She was meant, alas ! for a better land, 

And didn't live long with me. 
For a self-made man you see in me, 
Not born of the aristocracy; 
It's a feather in my cap 
That I never cared a rap 
That I married for L. S. D. 

Chor.— For a self-made man, etc. 

:t Of the city of London Sheriff I was, 
When we feasted the king and court ; 
And his Majesty made me a knight, because 

He esteem'd our turtle and port. 
I obtained a coat of arms of gorgeous air, 

And a first-rate pedigree— 
Which proves that my ancestors princes were, 

But they hadn't got L. S. D. 

For a self-made man you see in me, 

Not born of the aristocracy/ . 

It's a feather in my cap 

That I never cared a rap 

How I made myself for L. S. D. 

Chor.— For a self-made man, etc." 

Phoebe's song, "The Guileless Orphan," which fol- 
lows, will depend entirely on the singer for its success 
or failure. If sung and acted with any approach to 
French finish and sparkle, it will be very effective ; for 
the words are good, and the music expresses them ex- 
cellently. 

The next number, a trio for Arabella, Captain Flap- 
per, and Crab, entitled " Revenge, Revenge," is 
founded on the tune of the ancient song of " Billy 
Taylor," of which I give the words at the end of this 
article, and from which the plot of this operetta is 
taken ; but many of those who know the old melody 
well will fail to recognize it here, owing to the fact of 
its being put in the minor. The idea of fortissimo 
" Hush"-es at the end of this trip is a sufficiently pal- 
pable theft from Sullivan's ridiculously boisterous 
" Silence" chorus in the " Pirates of Penzance," 

The sailors' chorus which follows, "The Gallant 
Thunderbomb, " is a very good imitation of the old Dib- 
din sea-songs, which, fifty years ago, gentlemen with 
big voices used to roar for their own delight and that 
of their friends. The words are : 

" She can swim like a duck, 

And her flag's never struck, 
But has captured full many a prize, boys I 

Not a ship m the fleet 

With her can compete ; 
She can whip any foe twice her size, boys! 

Heave ho ! heave ho ! 

When the big guns blow, 
When the skulkers with affright are dumb, boys ! 

Why, she'll weather any sea, 

If you'll only let her be ; 
There's no craft like the Thunderbomb, boys !" 

Ben Barnacle's romance, ' ' All on Account of Eliza," 
which is the next number, is, in my opinion, going to 
be the popular success of the opera. I feel so sure of 
the fact that I shall take the room necessary for print- 
ing the words of it entire : 

" The yarn as I am about to spin, 

Is all on account of Eliza, 
I'll tell you how I was taken in, 
All on account of Eliza. 
She said she'd ever be true to one ; 
But she bolted away with a son of a gun ! 
So I cut my stick, and to sea I run — 
All on account of Eliza ! 
Chorus.— (Repeat last two lines.) 

*' I've nearly been blown away in a gale, 
All on account of Eliza ; 
And I've almost been eaten up by a whale, 

All on account of Eliza. 
I've had sword-cuts by dozens, and I've been shot through, 
I've had the yellow fever; and almost the blue, 
I've been bitten by shark/J and by crocodiles, too, 
All on account of Eliza. 
Chorus.— (Repeat the last two lines.) 

" I've courted the ladies all through my life, 
All on account of Eliza ; 

But never could steer to the proper wife, 
All on account of Eliza. 

I've kissed and I've hugged them in every port, 

The. fat and the lean, the tall and the short ; 

But somehow or other they wasn't my sort- 
All on account of Eliza. (Chor.) 
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VOCAL SCORES FROM THE OPERA OF "BILLEE TAYLOR." 
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" My duty is now smart lads to press- 
All on account of Eliza ; 

If they say * No,' why I say 4 Yes '— 
All on account of Eliza. 

So look up, my messmates, some boys for the sea ; 

And if to your summons they do not agree. 

Why, shiver my timbers, just tell 'em from me, 

That it's all on account of Eliza !" {jChor.) 

The gentleman who plays this part has also some 
extra verses for use as ' ' encores, ' ' which are as good 
as these. The melody is one that you catch immedi- 
ately, and it sticks to you. I shall be rather astonished 
if " All on Account of Eliza* ' does not come to be as 
much of a catch-word as the " Never? Well, hardly 
ever," of " Pinafore" fame. 

The wedding chorus is very cleverly written ; the 
voices giving, all through, the effect of an energetically 
rung chime of bells. Judging by the rehearsal I heard, 
it is in danger of being sung too fast, which will mar 
the effect ; but that is not the composer's fault, as he 
has carefully marked it Andante Moderate 

The finale of this act is a busy concerted piece, wind- 
ing up with a rollicking farewell chorus as the sailors 
take their departure, carrying the unfortunate Billee 
and Crab with them. 

The second act opens with a short bright chorus, 
" Back again," which is followed by a couple of dances. 
The next number is a song for Crab, " The Poor 
Wicked Man," the success of which is, I think, prob- 
lematical ; but the duet between Arabella and Billee, 
entitled " The Ballad of the Billow," certainly ought to 
please, and Phoebe's song with chorus, " The Faithful 
Crew," will be highly successfuHf the chorus do their 
duty, as I think they will. 

Billee's lesson in politeness to Phoebe, a duet and 
chorus called " In Days gone by," will depend entirely 
on the stage manager for its success. If the " busi- 
ness" is 'good, it Will take ; if not, it will not. The 
music is neither bad enough nor good enough to make 
any mark of its own. 

The trio between Phoebe, Susan,, and Captain Flap- 
per, " A trim little Craft was Phcebe," /stands, music- 
ally, in the same position as the preceding number ; 
but is more unfortunate in not having so much chance 
of salvation through stage action. But the Volunteers' 
chorus, " With fife and drum," has " snap" and " go" 
enough for any situation or any audience, and ought 
•to rouse everybody to some enthusiasm. To a musician 
it is a rather astonishing number, as it begins in E flat 
and ends in E ! 

A short concerted piece leads into Flapper's song, 
" Love, love, love !" the chorus of which is subsequent- 
ly used as a " wind-up" to the opera. The words of 
this song, although not quite equal to those I have pre- 
viously quoted,* are worth the space they will occupy, 
so I will give them': 

" Do you know why the rabbits are caught in the snares, 

Or the tabby-cats shot on the tiles ? 
Why the tigers and lions creep out of their lairs, 

Why an ostrich will. travel for miles ? 
Do you know why a sane man will whimper or cry, 

And Weep o'er a ribbon or glove ? 
Why a cook will put sugar for salt in a pie ? 

Do you know ? Well, I'll tell you ; it's love !" 

(As I have given the words of the chorus earlier in 
this article, I will not repeat them here.) 

" Do you know why a plain girl will think herself fair, 

Or a clever man wisdom refuse ? 
Do you know why a dwarf rises yards in the air, 

And a giant sinks into his shoes ? 
Do you know why a brave man takes refuge in flight, 

While a coward no danger can move ? 
Why night becomes day, and day becomes night ? 

Do you know ? Well, I'll tell you ; it's love!" 

The effect of this becomes very funny when it is 
sung, as the chorus roar out a ferocious and stento- 
rian " No !" at -the end of each question. The con- 
certed piece which succeeds this is of no great interest ; 
but the quarrelling duet between Phoebe and Arabella 
. is very spirited, though it must be confessed that it 
owes most of its effect to the chorus. In the finale 
the only music worthy of notice is the brief — the very 
brief — melody for Phoebe and the chorus, " For now I 
am Lieutenant of the Thunderbomb ;" as what pre- 
cedes it is of a scrappy and ejaculatory character, and 
what follows is simply a repetition of some of the prin- 
cipal airs already mentioned. 

There will doubtless be a tremendous public demand 
for vocal scores shortly after the production of this 
work, as there was in the case of " Pinafore" ; and 
some enterprising publisher will run an edition through 
the press as fast as possible to supply this demand. 
But I wish to warn this publisher (whoever he may be) 



and those of the public who may purchase English 
scores, that the opera as published is a mass of villain- 
ous and misleading mistakes ; and that before republi- 
cation in this country it ought to be thoroughly cor- 
rected. I have never before seen from the other side 
a specimen of such atrociously careless proof-reading. 
Some of the errors are such as any one can correct ; 
but there are others which will puzzle even a skilled 
musician for a moment or two, since they occur not only 
in the harmony but frequently in the melody. 

This opera is to be produced at the Standard Theatre 
in this city. Many of my readers may remember that 
it was at this theatre that " Pinafore" was first pro- 
duced ; and the enormous success that had may be 
considered a good omen for this, its legitimate suc- 
cessor. The company engaged for the work is a fine 
one, all the principals having been engaged with special 
reference to their fitness for the characters intrusted to 
them ; the chorus is large and its members have good 
voices ; the stage managing is in most competent and 
energetic hands ; the scenery will be painted by a 
well-known and celebrated artist from models of the 
original scenery brought from London ; and the con- 
ductor's position will be filled by Mr. Alfred Cellier, 
whose abilities need no certificate from me. 

I promised to end this article with the words of the 
original ballad of " Billy Taylor," which are as follows : 

" Billy Taylor was a brisk young fellow, 
Full of mirth and full of glee ; 
And his mind he did discover 
To a lady fair and free. 

Chorus.— Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-lol-lido, 
Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-da ; 
Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-lol-lido, 
Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-da. 

" Four and twenty stout young fellows, 
Clad they were in blue array, 
Came and pressed poor Billy Taylor, 
And forthwith sent him to sea. 

u Soon his true love followed arter, 
Under the name of Richard Carr, 
And her lily-white hands she daubed all over 
With the nasty pitch and tar. 

" When they came to the first engagement, 
Boldly she fit among the rest, 
Till a cannon-ball her jacket opened, 
; And discovered her lily-white breast. 

" When the captain came to hear on't, 

He said, ' What wind has blown you here ? ' 
Says she, * I come for to seek my true love, 
Whom you pressed and I love so dear.* 

41 * If his name is Billy Taylor, 
He's both cruel and severe ; 
And in the morning if you rise early, 
/ You will see him walking with his lady dear.' 

41 In the morning she rose early, 
Just before the break of day, 
And there she saw her Billy Taylor, 
Walking with his lady gay. 

" Straightway she called for sword and pistol, 
Which was brought at her command, 
And then she shot her Billy Taylor, 
With his true love hand in hand. 

" When the captain came for to hear on't, 

He very much applauded her for what she'd done, 
And straightway made her First Lieutenant 
Of the gallant Thunderbomb." 

C. F. 
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The operetta, or rather opera bouffe, of " Olivette" 
is a recent successful novelty in a small form ; and, 
partly for that reason, partly from its own merits, de- 
serves some notice. . This amusing little work will prob- 
ably be given all over the country, and a synopsis of its 
plot will not be out of place. Olivette, the daughter of 
the Seneschal Marvejol, is in love with Valentine, an 
officer of the guards of the Countess of Rousillon, who 
is herself in love with him. The Seneschal has deter- 
mined that his daughter shall marry an old sea-captain, 
named De Merrimac (whose nephew Valentine is), 
and whose ship, the Cormorant, is then lying at anchor 
at Perpignan. The Countess of Rousillon suddenly 
appears at Perpignan, and accepts the hospitality of the 
Seneschal, Olivette giving up her own room for the 
Countess's use. Valentine coming to serenade Olivette, 
sees a shadow on the window-blind of her room, which 
he of course fancies to be hers. He goes to the window 
and taps upon it, calling her by name. To his horror, 
he is answered by screams from the Countess. The 
guards seize him, and he is imprisoned. De Merrimac 
is called to instant duty to chase some pirates ; Valen- 
tine escapes through the broken roof of his insecure 
prison, and by Olivette's advice dresses himself in a suit 



of his uncle's clothes, and marries her in that disguise, 
as De Merrimac. 

In the next act, the wedding festivities are in prog- 
ress, and Vale7itine is sorely troubled by the continual 
changes of costume rendered necessary by the fact that 
he has to appear sometimes as his uncle, sometimes as 
himself. The Duke des Ifs, the Countess's cousin, is 
perfecting his thirty-ninth plot to seize her territory, and 
seeks (through Olivette, who has by chance become ac- 
quainted with his conspiracy and an enforced partner 
in it) the aid of the false De Merrimac, whom he sup- 
poses to be the real one, in his designs. The Duke is 
to capture the Countess, and De Merrimac is to carry 
her off in his ship. All is arranged, and the signals 
agreed upon. But theTeal De Merrimac returns in the 
midst of the festivities (the pirates having fled beyond 
reach), and though much puzzled by the congratulations 
showered upon him, accepts the situation. The Duke 
gives to the real De Merrimac the signal agreed upon 
with the false one. Of course it is not understood ; but 
the guards, whom he has suborned, seize the Countess 
and carry her off. The curtain falls amid general con- 
fusion ; the only very clear fact being that Olivette and 
Valentine are determined to release the Countess and to 
stick to each other. 

In the next and last act they succeed, after some mis- 
adventures, in setting the Countess free ; and she, out 
of gratitude, ratifies their marriage and bestows her own 
hand upon the Duke des Ifs, thus renderiiag further 
conspiracies on his part unnecessary. N 

At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where the piece is now 
being played, the cast is generally excellent and the 
scenery beautiful. Miss Catherine Lewis, » as Olivette, 
gives the best opera bouffe performance we have had 
since Aim£e left us ; Mr. John Howson, as De Merri- 
mac, is as good as any one could be ; and Mr. Frederick 
Lennox, as Coquelicot, is a worthy companion of these 
two ; while Miss Marie Jansen, as Veloutine . (the 
Seneschal's housekeeper), although she "makes up" 
the part much too young, sings exceedingly well and 
acts fairly. , 

Farnie, the translator, has made the dialogue exceed- 
ingly funny ; and it loses none of its point in the hands 
of the members of this company. The scenery is ex- 
quisite. The management of the lights in the first act, 
which embraces daylight, sunset, twilight, and moon- 
light, is masterly; and Mr, Woods, who has this de- 
partment in charge, deserves special mention for the 
skilful manner in which he fulfils his difficult duty. If 
the old fogies at the Academy of Music would go and 
learn something from him, we should not have the dis- 
graceful bungling I complained of in my notice of 
11 Mefistofele." 

The music is light, as befits the subject, but betrays 
throughout the hand of a thoroughly competent and in- 
genious musician. To a musical listener the interesting 
numbers are Valentine's Serenade, ' ' Darling, good 
night" (very badly sung by the incapable tenor of the 
Fifth Avenue Company), and Olivette's " Sobbing 
Song," both in the first act; the quintette, "It is 
he," and the duet (sung in this case as a solo by Oli- 
vette), " Like carrier dove," in the second act. 

The taking numbers for the public are, in the first act, 
the waltz song, " First love," and the ridiculous^song, 
" Bob up serenely" ; in the second act, " The Faran- 
dole" ; in the third act, the mirth-provoking solo and 
chorus, " The Torpedo and the Whale," and De Mer- 
rimac' s bolero, " Where balmy garlic scents the air." 

As performed at the Fifth Avenue, some numbers had 
to be omitted, the Countess and the Duke des Ifs being 
equally incapable of singing. Some of the Countess's 
music was sung by Veloutine (who took her place in all 
, the concerted numbers), and some of the Duke's by 
Coquelicot. 

If I had space, I should like to mention many points 
in Miss Lewis' admirable impersonation of Olivette ; 
but I must content myself by saying that she has all the 
French finish and "chic," without a shade of unpleas- 
ant suggestiveness. 

I must also mention the very effective orchestration 
this company is using (not the original, alas ! for man- 
agers will not pay for the original orchestration of any- 
thing but grand opera, and frequently not for that), and 
, the admirable way in which Mr. Jesse Williams, the 
conductor, keeps his rather bad orchestra firmly in 
hand. The chorus also deserves praise. The female 
portion is more than usually blessed in the matter of 
good looks, and both men and women sing pretty well ; 
while they seem all to be free from that apparent lack 
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of interest in the most astounding events which is com- 
mon in choruses. An earthquake might open-, the 
stage at the feet of your average chorister without draw- 
ing from him the faintest manifestation of surprise or 
alarm, provided he happened at the moment to be en- 
gaged in the exercise of his vocation. But here the 
choristers do appear to have some faint inkling of what 
is passing before and around them, and even condescend 
semi-occasionally to evince in their movements and looks 
some interest in the events of the opera. For this the 
chorus-master deserves hearty thanks, and he -has mine. 

C. F. 



MUSICAL NOTES. 



Joseffy has commenced a series of three piano 
recitals at Stein way Hall. Each is for some charitable 
purpose. Taking into consideration the celebrity of 
the performer and the excellence of the objects, the 
attendance at them ought to be phenomenal ; yet at 
the first the hall was barely one third full. The 
pianist played with more power than usual, and with 
all his customary and marvellous finish of execution. 
I remember no pianist who has equalled him in the 
matter of safely unravelling the most involute and appar- 
ently impossible passages. Liszt, as he stands, is not 
sufficiently difficult for him ; he turns single note pas- 
sages into sixths and thirds, and invents new cadenzas 
of fabulous impossibility. But his field is evidently 
somewhat restricted (not as regards power of execution, 
for I doubt whether anything has ever been written 
which he cannot easily master, but) as to conception. 
He does not appear to understand Schumann at all ; 
and his idea of the first movement of the ' ' Sonata Ap- 
passionata" was .almost funny. But in Liszt he is 
thoroughly at home, and in Chopin. His own pieces, 
three of which he played as a, b, and c, are merely 
vehicles for. exhibiting his phenomenal digital dexterity ; 
they convey no idea, and have not even a foundation 
of melody. They wjll, however, set our ambitious 
pianists, at work, practising harder than ever; but, 
practise as they will, I doubt whether many (I might 
almost say "any") of them ever achieve more than 
the power to scramble through these mazes of difficulty. 



Rummel also projects seven recitals. Here is a 
pianist who is the exact antipodes of Joseffy. To 
Joseffy's elaborate finish he opposes overpowering 
passion and fire ; to Joseffy's whispering pianissimo an 
almost orchestral power and largeness ; while in gran- 
deur and variety of conception he far surpasses his 
rival. Both players have their ardent admirers, and 
both deserve such attendants. There are many who 
do not believe that the piano should ever try to be an 
orchestral 'or passionate instrument, who think that 
modern pianism should be only the refinement and ex- 
tension of that school of which Hummel was a cele- 
brated example ; to such Joseffy appeals irresistibly. 
But there are also those who remember how Rubin- 
stein made the piano rejoice, shout, dream, and weep, 
and who learned from that/master that there Was after 
all some sOul in the apparently cold instrument, did 
one but know how to set to work to find it ; and this 
class admire Rummel. It is not for me to say in which 
faction lies the greater amount of right ; both sides de- 
fend their individual causes with many good arguments. 
The matter is, after all, principally one of temperament ; 
and we are lucky in having here two men, each worthy 
of reigning in his own, peculiar kingdom. 



Miss Emma Abbott and her opera company have 
given us a two weeks' season. They had an awful 
orchestra and a tremendous patronage. The prima 
donna, whose name designates the troupe, has certainly 
improved very much ; she has not become a great 
operatic artist— nature has denied her certain gifts 
necessary for that position— but she has improved much 
more than could have been expected in the year and 
one or two odd months which have elapsed since her 
previous appearance in this cily. She has still the fault 
of over-acting ; she has as yet no idea of the value and 
effect of repose upon the stage ; and she is still too 
fond of ending every aria with a trill, a cadenza, or a 
high note, or with all three— repeating her effects until 
they cease to be effective, instead of judiciously saving 
them for certain salient points ; but in spite of these 
faults she has improved greatly. Her general execu- 



tion is lighter ; her trill is a trill and not a slow wobble ; 
and her action, though still excessive, is more justly 
directed. One of the strongest proofs of her improve- 
ment was given by oiir sapient daily newspaper critics, 
no doubt unconsciously. It was this : When she sang 
here before they used her as a butt for their fun and 
ridicule ; this time, although their criticisms were gen- 
erally adverse (sometimes unreasonably and unjustly so) 
they were, at least, serious in tone. Whether Miss 
Abbott has or has not sufficient analytical power to see 
how great a gain this is, the fact remains that it is really 
an immense one. Her company is very uneven ; good 
in .some respects, astonishingly weak in others, but, 
on the whole, sufficiently satisfactory. Mr. Stoddard 
has greatly improved ; so has Miss Maurei, although 
she sadly needs a good method to do justice to her 
naturally fine voice ; while, in Miss Rosewald, Miss 
Abbott has secured a lady who is an artist. Her ex- 
ecution is phenomenal in its purity, and her acting 
shows experience, tact, and justly directed study. 

* 
* * 

The Strakosch and Hess English Opera Company 
is soon to pay us a visit. This company made the 
fatal mistake of being too big and too expensive ; as a 
natural consequence it has seen some trying times and 
been through threatening experiences. I will write 
more at length about it when I have seen it. 



Mr. Lasar, the gentleman whose Evangelical 
Hymnal I dissected last month, has in press a finely 
selected volume of English church anthems. Though 
there are some things in the arrangement and editing 
of the volume which I do not approve, it will be a val- 
uable addition to our scanty church musical literature, 
for most of the so-called church music published in this 
country is simply hashed Italian opera, and, as such, 
thoroughly unfit for use in sacred worship. 

Caryl Florio. 
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11 STOPPING-OUT" AN UNDERGLAZE BACK- 
GROUND. 
Editor of The Art Amateur. 

Sir: la laying a flat tint for my background in underglaze 
painting, I am much troubled by my brush trespassing over the 
outline of the subject into the design itself. I find it impossible 
to correct such mistakes without injuring the painting more or 
less. There is a stopping-out composition of some kind I 
understand. Please tell me how it is used. Underglaze. 

Answer.— After^ sketching and outlining the design, mix a 
little chalk with some water and a little gum, and cover the whole 
pattern with the composition. When it is quite dry, the back- 
ground color may be laid on over the whole plaque with a large 
brush in smooth, even strokes, and the dabbler used if the ground 
is to be quite flat. The plaque must be put away out of the 
reach of dust until thoroughly dry. Then place it in a basin 
of water, or a clean wooden or glass bowl, which is safer, and, 
when the composition is found to be soft, gently wash it while 
still under water with a piece of cotton wool. Not a particle of 
the chalk should be allowed to remain on, and if not too strongly 
mixed with gum there is no difficulty found in removing it. 
When cleaned off the pattern will show clear and ready for the 
, color it is to receive. 



PAINTING ON LEATHER. 
Editor of The Art Amateur :^ 

Sir : Will you inform me in your next issue how to paint on 
leather with oil paints, without the oil spreading, and greatly 
oblige A Subscriber, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Answer.— For painting in oil, wash the leather with a very 
thin mixture of alum and mucilage ; when dry paint over it. For 
painting in water-colors, mix Chinese white with the colors. 



MARCOLINI DRESDEN. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I see in The Art Amateur for October, 1880, a notice 
in the correspondents' column relating to a Dresden cup and 
saucer, supposed to be the only cup and saucer with the mark of 
the Marcolini period, which dates from 1796. I have a cup and 
saucer, dark blue, with a fine painting on each. . The Mar- 
colini mark is on both cup and saucer; on the cup is written 
"Meissen," on the saucer,- "Dresden." We suppose it has 
• been in the family nearly a hundred years, and it Is in a perfect 
state of preservation. . M. R. Bi, Dorchester, Mass.! 

Answer;— If our correspondent will look again at our answer 
.-to,". S. J.- M.,": she will, see that we made no .such statement as 
. that the latter Had '* tlie only cup and saucer with the mark of 
. .the Mar£x>lmi .period/ which dates from .1796,". '. "S. J. . M." 
wrote,' 'describing' a' Dresden cup and saucer in' his possession, 



.marked with; the blue crossed swords with a star between the 
handles, and asked its value, adding that he "knew it had been 
in the family more than a hundred years.' Inasmuch as the Mar- 
colini mark, which he describes as being on his piece, was not in 
use before 1796, we think we were quite safe in assuring him that 
his cup and saucer is entirely unique. The point of our reply 
was to show the folly of persons declaring that this or that object 
in their possession "has been in the family for more than a hun- 
dred years," before first finding out for themselves whether the 
object could possibly have been in existence such a loirg time 
ago. 

COLORING OAK BY FUMIGATION. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : I have heard that there is a very good method of color- 
ing oak by fumigation in such a way as to give the wood an old 
appearance. Can you tell me what it is ? I do not approve at 
all of imitation antiques; but, opposed as your magazine is to 
every kind of sham, you will agree with me, I think, that the 
newness of oak in furniture and dados is very objectionable, and 
that it is legitimate to tone oak so long as it is not done by stain- 
fog- Cabinet-maker, Detroit, Mich. 

Answer.— The process is effected by fumigation with liquid 
ammonia. It is very simple. Get a large packing-case, or, 
better still, make a room in a corner of the polishing-shop about 
9 feet long, 6 feet high, and 3 feet 6 inches wide ; pass paper 
over the joints; let the door close on to a strip of india-rubber 
tubing; put a pane of glass in the side of the box or house, to 
enable you to examine the progress of coloring. In putting in 
your work see that it does not touch anything to hinder the. free 
course of the fumes. Put two or three dishes on the floor to 
hold the ammonia ; about half a pint is sufficient for a case of 
this size. The ammonia differs in purity, some leaving more 
residue than others. Small articles can be done by simply cover- 
ing mem with a cloth, having a little spirits in a pot underneath. 
The color lightens when -the wood is polished. It is even and 
pure, not destroying the transparency of the wood. 



MR. YAYE'S ORIENTAL RUG. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : ■ ■ » 

Sir: In reference to Persian decoration, of which mtfch has 
been lately said, the fact is everything was permitted by the 
Persian religion for art representation, and Persian art was an 
instinct almost before the Mohammedan religion conquered 
Persia. As for the rug, I think you will find on examination 
that the silver wire is simply embroidery in chain-stitch, as it 
does not pass through the ornament, and is certainly not part of 
the web. Mary Gay Humphrey, 76 Madison Avenue. 

[Our correspondent forwards with this communication an inter- 
esting article on Oriental embroidery, for which we hope to find 
room next month. — Ed.] ! 

Additional " Correspondence" and "Reviews of New Publica- 
tions" are crowded out 0/ this number. 



SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

Plate LXXXVIII. is a design for a large plaque— 
" Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Acacia"— by Camille Piton. The 
following are Prof. Pi ton's instructions for painting it : Ground: 
light turquoise-blue on the top and light ivory-yellow at the 
bottom. Acacia: Flowers, yellow for mixing, and sky-blue 
(light) for the first painting, retouched with gray No. 2 for the 
second firing. Leaves and stems, apple greens, yellow for mix- 
ing, ultramarine for the first painting, retouched with grass green 
No. s and brown No. 108 for the second firing. Goldfinch: 
Beak, yellow for mixing (light). Head, white and black (bluish 
black). Wings, black and silver-yellow. Body, brown bitume. 
Tail, black and gray (the black is a mixture of brown-black and 
blue). Butterfly: Yellow (silver-yellow), red (carmine red), 
white of the china, and black border. The small flowers are 
white, and the stems an4 foliage green (deep chrome-green and 
yellow for mixing). The wrong directions were given for paint- 
ing the plaque design (Plate LXXXVII.) in the February extra 
supplement— " Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Rose" (Ismerie vil- 
losa). The ground, the bird, and the butterfly shouid be done 
according to the directions given above for Plate LXXXVIII. 
The roses are white. First painting : light sky blue and yellow 
for mixing; for the centre use silver-yellow. Retouch' with gray 
No. 2, the centre with brown No. 3. The foliage should be deep 
chrome green and yellow for mixing ; retouch with grass green 
No. 5 and brown No. 108. The branches should be gray and 
brown (neutral gray and brown bitume). 

Plate LXXXIX. is a group of figures represent- 
ing characters in the new comic opera of " Billee Taylor;" 
drawn for The Art Amateur by Geo. R. Halm. They are 
especially suitable for outline embroidery or for " etching "; on 
linen. 

Plate XC. is a design for a. tea r cosy— " Cher- 
ries." Make the stalks of a pinkish green hue and the leaves 
rather dark green. The cherries may be merely outlined 
but look best filled in ; it is safest to do them flat and not at- 
tempt shading. Remember that a round fruit worked in rounds 
hasa more natural shape if you begin at the point where the 
stalk joins. 

Plate XCI. is a group of designs for borders and 
panels. 



Two tiles cleverly painted with Japanese designs by 
Miss May King, of Salem, Mass., have been mounted in ebony 
for their New York purchaser by Roux & Co., and finished with 
elaborate silver settings byDominick& Haff. 
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< PLATE LXXXIX.-DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. " Billee Taylor." 

Drawn fjor The Art Amateur by Geo. R. Halm. 
I and 6. — Phoebe. 2. — Drummer Girl. 3. — Billee Taylor. 4. — Peasant. 5. — Capt. Flapper. 7. — Susan. 8.— Eliza. 9. — Barnacle. io.—rCrab. \See page 84.) 
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